THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE

of contemporary events, in biographies and character studies
of contemporary figures, and in prose comedies, from the
delicate airy sketches of Etherege to the coarse, powerful
realism of Shadwell and the   savage satire of Wycherley.
English writers in this period seem suddenly to acquire the
power of observing their contemporaries and recording their
observations, just as the scientists observed and experimented
upon natural phenomena. The incomparably vivid journal
of Pepys, the decorous, gentlemanly memoirs of Evelyn,
Clarendon's majestic History of the Great Rebellion, and his
more personal   and intimate Autobiography, Burnet's fresh
and vigorous History of His Own Times, Aubrey's inspired
jottings and sketches in his Brief Lives, and the biographies
called The Lives of the Norths contain such a wealth of shrewd
observation of life and character expressed in direct, racy
language as can hardly be paralleled in English literature.
The critical essay as understood in-modern times was created
by Dryden in his Prefaces, where he achieves a style that is
at once cool, lucid, familiar and dignified. It remained the
standard of English prose for a century. The personal essay
or causerie was written with delicacy and a new ease and
familiarity by Cowley and Sir William Temple. Among the
many political pamphleteers Halifax, the "Trimmer'', is
pre-eminent for the purity and vigour of his English. Re-
ligious and philosophic prose is to be found at its best in the
Cambridge Platonists, Whichcote, Smith, Cudworth, and
More and in some of their successors such as Joseph Glanville
and Archbishop  Tillotson.  The pensee or  aphorism,  so
fashionable in France at this time, appears in English in
Halifax's Political and Moral   Thoughts  and Reflections,  in
Whichcote's Moral and Religious Aphorisms, and in Some Fruits
of Solitude by William Penn, the Quaker leader. The most
interesting type of drama produced for the revived theatre
of the Restoration was the prose comedy of manners which
began with the three sparkling plays of Sir George Etherege,
the friend of Rochester and Sedley, acquired weight and
energy in the powerful dramatic satires of Wycherley, and
finally flowered at the end of the century in the four great
plays of William Congreve.
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